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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



Geographical Societies and Journals. — In the 
Geographisches Jakrbuck,\o\. 12, Mr. H.Wichmann gives 
the statistics, past and present, of geographical societies 
and periodicals throughout the world. 

The parent Geographical Society is that of Paris, 
founded in 182 1. 

In 1830 there were 3 societies; in 1840, 4 had been 
added ; in 1850, 3 more ; in i860, 6 had been added 
and 1 had been dissolved; in 1870, 11 new ones had 
come in ; in 1875, 13 new societies had been formed, 
and 3 had ceased to exist ; in 1880 there were 31 new 
names; in 1885, 43, and in 1888, 10; while the extinc- 
tions were, for 1880, 3 ; for 1885, 10; and for 1888, 6. 

The Societies now in existence number 101, with 44 
branches, distributed through 21 countries and 135 
cities. France heads the list with 29 societies and 19,- 
800 members. Germany comes next, with 22 societies 
and 9200 members ; then Great Britain (and the British 
Empire), with 9 societies and 5600 members; Italy with 
4 societies and 2550 members ; Austria-Hungary, with 
2 societies and 1950 members; and the United States, 
with 3 societies and 1500 members. In the number of 
societies, Switzerland with 6, and Russia with 5, would 
take precedence of Italy; but the total Russian mem- 
bership is only 1330, and the Swiss 1000. 
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The largest single societies are the Royal, of London, 
with 3391 members; the Paris, with 2184; the Paris 
Commercial Geographical, with 1560; the Vienna Imp. 
Royal, with 1364 ; the American, with 1309 ; the Italian, 
with 1232 ; and the Berlin, with 990 members. 

Of the societies divided into sections, or branches, the 
largest is the Berlin Zentralverein fur Handelsgeogra 
phie, with 10 branches, and a total membership of 
3200 ; then follow the Lille Socidtd de Gdographie, with 
4 sections and 2027 members ; the Paris Socie'te' de To- 
pographie, with one section and 1165 members; the 
Bordeaux Socie'te" de Gdographie Commerciale, with 7 sec- 
tions and 1 1 20 members; and the Scottish Geographical 
Society, of Edinburgh, with 3 sections and 1 102 mem- 
bers. 

The geographical journals, which numbered 126 in 
1885, are now 130 in all. Of these 45 are published in 
French, 41 in German, 10 in English, 9 in Russian, 6 
each in Italian and Portuguese, 5 in Spanish, 3 in 
Dutch, and 1 each in Danish, Swedish, Hungarian, 
Roumanian and Japanese. 

Mr. Wichmann thinks that the geographical character, 
and even the existence, of some of these societies and 
journals may be seriously doubted ; but he does not be- 
lieve there is any falling off in the general interest in the 
subject of geography. 

However this may be, it is certain that the activity in 
the formation of new societies during the decade 1876- 
1885, when 74 were founded, was nothing less than fe- 
verish ; and the slower progress of the last four years 
must be taken as an indication of a healthier state. 
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A Correction. — In the American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal, for January, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton 
criticises Mr. Thomas de St. Bris and his Discovery of the 
Origin of the Name of America, in the following words : 

" The year 1888 was fruitful in follies of Americanists, 
so-called, and here is another to add to the list. It ap- 
pears under what we presume is a pseudonym ; but on 
the title-page bears the assertion that it was read before 
the American Geographical Society. If that is so, it is 
a pity that so respectable a society gives opportunities 
for the display of such ignorance and folly. . . . But 
we cannot close without expressing our wonder and sor- 
row that such respectable journals as the Popular Science 
Monthly, the Critic, the New York Times, etc., would 
lend their approval to such flagrant misuse of authorities 
and dense ignorance of the subject. Is it not obvious 
to any one that since the natives had no idea of the con- 
tinent as a whole, that they could not have had a name 
for it?" 

It ought to be said that the American Geographical 
Society never heard of Mr. Thomas de St. Bris until his 
book, with the unauthorized announcement on its cover, 
was received at the library. It appeared soon after this 
that he had written, under the the name of T. H. Lam- 
bert, a paper which will be found in the Journal of this 
Society for the year 1883 ; and those who have the time 
and the courage to read the two publications will find no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that Mr. Lambert 
has a prior claim to all the folly and ignorance which 
Dr. Brinton discovers in Mr. de St. Bris. In any case 
this Society declines to be responsible for the one or for 
the other. 
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A Deadly Gas-Spring in the Yellowstone Park. — 
Mr. Walter H. Weedwrites from Washington to Science, 
of February 15, that last summer he discovered in the 
extreme north-eastern portion of the Yellowstone Park, 
on Cache Creek, two miles above its confluence with 
Lamar River, a spot where fatal gases come out. 

The ravine, or gulch (it is called "Death-Gulch,") 
begins in a basin about 250 feet above Cache Creek, and 
just below this basin was found the fresh body of a silver 
tip grizzly bear, and above this the body of another, long 
dead. Near by were the skeletons of other bears and 
an elk, and in the bottom of the pocket, or basin, the 
fresh remains of squirrels, hares, and other animals, be- 
sides dead butterflies and other insects. There was no 
trace of violence in any of these remains, and the animals 
had clearly been asphyxiated by the noxious gas. 

In the narrow and steep ravine there can be no ac- 
cumulation of dead bodies, for the rush of the water, 
after heavy rains, must sweep everything before it. 

The place abounds in sulphur, the channel is cut in 
beds of dark gray volcanic tuff, and the clear, cold stream 
at the bottom is sour with sulphuric acid. 

The Lake Glazier Fiction. — " The evil that men do 
lives after them." Capt. Willard Glazier has long been 
dead and buried, for all serious men, but his story of a 
Lake Glazier, found by himself to be the true source of 
the Mississippi River, is still accepted in some parts of 
the world as an authentic narrative. 

The Revista of the Argentine Geographical Society 
is the latest victim of this mystification, which owes its 
continued vitality to the Royal Geographical Society of 
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London. That Society, in a spirit of trustfulness worthy 
of respect, published in its Proceedings for January, 1885, 
the letter and the map which Capt. Glazier offered as 
proofs of his achievement. Recognised in this way by 
a Geographical Society in good standing, Capt. Glazier 
was enabled to persuade himself and some other persons 
that he had done something. Unfortunately for him, 
before he had passed from the scene his romance was 
taken up by two competent geographers, Mr. Russell 
Hinman, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Henry D. Harrower, of 
New York. Mr. Hinman, in a letter to Science, of Aug. 
13, 1886, showed, with corroborative maps, that Capt. 
Glazier knew nothing of the Mississippi, and that he had 
published as his own several passages and a complete 
table of meteorological observations, from the work of 
Schoolcraft, printed in 1820. Mr. Harrower, in a pam- 
phlet dated October, 1 886, added a number of maps to 
those given by Mr. Hinman, and reproduced from 
Schoolcraft's book the table of meteorological observa- 
tions which Glazier, by a process of unconscious cerebra- 
tion, sometimes called by a harsher name, had brought 
forward as his own. 

The date assigned by Glazier to his reputed discovery 
and voyage was the year 1 88 1. It was shown by Messrs. 
Hinman and Harrower that the head-waters of the Mis- 
sissippi had been correctly laid down long before in the 
map published by the United States Land Office in 
1879. 

These facts were summarised and correctly stated in 
this Society's Journal, for 1886, and they ought by this 
time to have reached Buenos Aires, and even London. 
It can do no harm to repeat them now for the benefit of 
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those who continue to believe in the existence of Lake 
Glazier and its discoverer. 

The Name of Vespucci. — The January number of 
the Bollettino of the Italian Geographical Society states 
that in November last Mr. G. Govi laid before the Ac- 
cademia de' Lincei, in Rome, a letter written by Vespucci 
to Stanga, the Milanese Commissioner at Genoa, under 
date of Seville, 30 December, 1492. The signature 
reads: Amerigho Vespucci. 

The authenticity of the letter is practically established 
by the handwriting, the turn of expression and the sub- 
ject, and also by the fact that Mr. Govi discovered it in 
the Gonzaga Archives, at Mantua, together with other 
documents that refer to it. It mentions by name the 
Mantuan Ambassador Salimbeni. 

The discovery of this letter will grieve, but cannot 
dishearten, the ingenious persons who have proved to 
their own satisfaction that Vespucci and Waltzemuller 
invented the name Amerigo after Columbus's Fourth 
Voyage, 1 502-1 504. 

The International Geographical Congress at 
Paris. — This Congress will be held in the week of the 
5-1 1 August, 1889, at the Hdtel de la Societe de Geo- 
graphic 184 Boulevard Saint Germain. One special 
meeting will take place in the hall of the Trocadero, 
offered by the Directors of the Exposition for the use 
of the scientific and learned societies. 

It is hoped that the French railway companies will 
establish reduced rates of fare for members of the Con- 
gress. 
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There will be six groups of subjects for deliberation 
and discussion : 

1. The Mathematical : Geodesy, Hydrography, To- 
pography, Cartography. 
11. The Physical : Meteorology and Climatology, 
Geology, Botanical and Zoological Geography, 
Geography of the Oceans, Ethnography, Med- 
ical Geography, 
in. The Economical : Commercial and Statistical Ge- 
ography. 

iv. The Historical : Historical Geography, History 
of Geography and Cartography. 

v. The Didactic : Instruction in and Diffusion of 
Geographical Knowledge. 

vi. Travels and Explorations. 

Communications and questions for discussion, if sent 
in early, will be referred to the proper committee, each 
committee, at the same time, reserving the right to draw 
up a programme of the questions properly belonging to 
its own province. These programmes will be distrib- 
uted without delay. 

One request made by the Committee on the Organ- 
ization of the Congress does not seem to have been 
made with deliberation. It is asked that each Geo- 
graphical Society prepare an account of the travels and 
the publications which have most largely contributed to 
the progress of Geographical Science during the XIX. 
century in the country or district represented by the 
Society. This account is to embrace a list of travels 
and voyages, with their dates, the names of the coun- 
tries visited, the discoveries made, and the movements, 
industrial and commercial, to which these travels gave 
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rise. Sketch-maps and itineraries are to be added, and 
also a bibliographical Index of works on geographical 
subjects, written by the scholars of the country under 
consideration. 

These accounts, once made, are to be arranged by a 
Special Committee, and finally published as a History 
of Geography in the XIX. Century. 

There will be few persons disposed to undertake, on 
short notice, such a task as the one proposed by the 
Committee on Organization ; and the usefulness of the 
work, even if accomplished, is open to question. No 
one account, so prepared, could fail to be partial and 
fragmentary in spirit and in performance, and not even 
the imprimatur of the International Congress would 
avail to give it authority. 

The Ascent of Ararat. — Mr. Jules Leclercq, of the 
Royal Belgian Geographical Society, met at Tiflis in 
September last two students of the Moscow University, 
Messrs. Markoff and Kovalevsky, who had just returned 
from an expedition to Mt. Ararat. 

At Mr. Leclercq's request they wrote an account of 
their adventures, and this is published in the Bulletin 
(1888, No. 6) of the Brussels Society. 

Mt. Ararat stands in N. Lat. 39 42', E. Long. 43 38', 
where the frontiers of Russia, Turkey and Persia meet. 

It has two summits, the Great Ararat, to the N. W., 
and the Little Ararat, to the S. E., with a distance of 7 
miles between them. 

The measurements of the Great Ararat make it, 
some more, some a little less, than 1 7,000 feet in height. 
Gen. Chodzko, who spent five days on the mountain 
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while conducting the trigonometrical survey of the 
country in 1850, fixed the altitude at 16,916 feet. Lit- 
tle Ararat is about 4000 feet lower. 

The Moscow students and their party made the as- 
cent on the 12-13 (24-25) August, on horseback, to the 
height of more than 10,000 feet, and the rest of the 
way on foot. 

By half-past three in the afternoon of the first day 
they had reached the elevation of 12,200 feet, and two 
hours later stood on a little platform of rock 1000 feet 
higher. Here they passed the night, suffering a good 
deal with headache and nausea from the effects of the 
rarefied air. The temperature was about 19 Fahr. 
At 5 a.m. they took up their task again. Soon after 
starting they passed a conical rock on the south-eastern 
side of the mountain. This rock, Mr. Markoff thinks, 
stands on the snow-line on the S. E., at about 13,500 
feet. 

The path led at times across sandy tracks covered 
with gravel, and two of the party gave out and re- 
turned. One of the guides saw a pole planted at 
some distance ahead, and proposed to make use of it to 
prepare some tea. A halt was made, and Mr. Markoff 
fell asleep. When he awoke the tea was ready, and 
there were but two small pieces of the pole left. On 
one of these were the Russian letters, C. B. (S. V.), and 
on the other, H. K. (N. K.) 

The weather was magnificent, with a clear sky and a 
light breeze from the south. 

At 14,800 feet Mr. Markoff found among the stones a 
live lady-bird, of a brilliant red, and at 15,500 feet there 
were flowers growing on a little heap of sandy ground. At 
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16,000 feet the thermometer in the sun marked 72 Fahr. 
When the top was nearly reached the wind, blowing 
from the left, brought with it a strong sulphurous smell. 
It was 2 p. m. when they stood at last on the summit. 
The mountain was covered with a bed of snow, divided 
by a precipice that began at the summit level on the 
N. E., and sank toward the S. W. Here Mr. Markoff 
found on the hard, dry snow another lady-bird, less 
brightly colored than the first. 

The view was obscured by mists on the horizon ; 
but, according to Gen. Chodzko's report, the eye takes 
in on a clear day both Kasbek and Elburz (the latter 
280 miles distant) to the N., the Black Sea, 160 miles 
away to the W., and the Caspian, 200 miles to the E. 
Mr. Bryce, in 1876, made out, more than 200 miles to the 
S., " the faint blue tops of the Assyrian mountains. . . . 
that look down on Mosul and those huge mounds of 
Niniveh, by which the Tigris flows." 

The first recorded ascent of Ararat was made in 1829 
by Prof. Parrot, of Dorpat University. Since then the 
feat has been accomplished eight times, but devout Ar- 
menians firmly believe that the sacred mountain-top is 
inaccessible to man. 

A Curious Document. — There appears in the Jour- 
nal of the Manchester Geographical Society, Vol. 4, Nos. 
1-6, pp. 191-193, what is meant to be the translation 
of a letter from the Portuguese Minister of Marine to 
the Lisbon Geographical Society. 

The letter has for its subject the development of the 
Portuguese African colonies, but the English in which 
it is expressed is more precious than Mossamedes and 
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Mozambique. Pedro Carolino is at last justified of his 
children, for here is a translator who can rival the finest 
phrases of " The New Guide." He says of the Lou- 
renzo Marquez Railway : " This is an urgent necessity, 
and imperative of the Government, the which finds it- 
self firmly disposed to attend to without any delay." 

The Minister's views regarding the east and west 
coasts are set before the reader in these words : 

" It is not possible to apply an economic legislature 
which has every reason to be for Angola. 

" We can, and ought to, treating as much as possible 
to naturalize the colony, for which she offers precious 
elements, facilities on par of this frankness, the naviga- 
tion of the Zambezi, to establish moderate duties on 
customs for the transit of merchandise destined for the 
interior, and make a return possible of the enormous 
mineral riches of the province." 

It appears, farther on, that there is another step to be 
taken, and that the " Portuguese Government has not 
refused to advance it by itself, but for this it cannot con- 
tain the responsibility in the maintenance of a restric- 
tive policy, which an alien word of absolute justice will 
make it fall in a moment." 

The passages quoted, and many more like them, are 
seriously presented to the English public as the compo- 
sition of a statesman in possession of his senses ; and it 
remains a mystery how such gibberish could find its way 
into print. 

Conversations with Stanley. — Mr. Woldemar 

Kaden " communicates " to the Deutsche Rundschau 

fur Geographie and Statistik, for January, an article in 
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which Prof. Paolo Mantegazza writes of his conversa- 
tions with Stanley. 

The first of these was with a beautiful Countess, to 
whom Mantegazza showed the traveller's photograph. 
The face, she said, was full of energy ; and when told 
whose face it was, she cried out : " Oh ! then Stanley 
cannot possibly be dead. He cannot die ! " 

The next scene was at Berlin, where Mantegazza and 
Baron Negri took part in the Congo Conference. They 
were together when they met Stanley for the first time. 
Negri, old in years but full of youthful ardor, rushed 
forward to embrace the great explorer, who drew back 
with a forbidding look upon his face. 

Then Mantegazza began to express in his broken 
English the emotions which he and Negri felt at the 
meeting. There was no response from the " Father of 
the Congo ; " and Mantegazza tried German with the 
same result. " Our Italian enthusiasm " he says, "broke 
against the granite in this man of the north ; " and yet 
granite does not seem to be the proper word. 

The third conversation was really the first. Mante- 
gazza sat by Stanley's side, at the dinner given by the 
Emperor to the delegates to the Conference. He tried 
a little flattery. "What a thing it is," he said, "to sit 
here at the same table with the lord of Europe (Bis- 
marck) and with the greatest traveller of our century ! " 

" Oh ! replied Stanley, you Italians have great travel- 
lers." 

" Do you mean Columbus?" 

" Columbus, certainly ; but I think that Marco Polo 
is perhaps greater than Columbus." 
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Mantegazza asked whether Stanley was English or 
American. 

" By birth " was the answer, " I am an American, but 
in feeling a cosmopolitan." 

Stanley ought to know best, but the dictionaries make 
Jiim a Welshman. Be this as it may, he interested Prof. 
Mantegazza to the point of making him prophesy with 
the Countess : " Stanley cannot possibly be dead. He 
cannot die ! " 

A New Lake in Africa. — In Petermann's Mittei- 
lungen, Band 35, Nr. 1, Mr. H. Wichmann sums 
up the results of Count Teleki's expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa. After a two months' halt on the Baringo 
Lake, the expedition, on the 10th February, 1888, 
set out on a sixteen days' journey across the Leikipia 
plateau, from 8000 to 9000 feet high, and on the 6th 
March arrived in 2° 20' N. Lat, at the southern end of 
a great lake previously unknown, the Basso-Narok, or 
Black Lake, to which Count Teleki gave the name of 
Rudolf. The surrounding formations are volcanic and 
bare of vegetation at the point reached, so that the ad- 
vance to the N. was made along the eastern shore, and 
on the 7th April the explorers came to the northern end 
of the lake, in 4 45' N. Lat. The waters were full of 
hippopotami and crocodiles, and abounded in fish, the 
principal food of the scanty population. In the 54 
days' march only two small settlements were seen. To 
the east of the northern end of the lake lies another, 
smaller and salter, and to this, the Basso-na-Ebor, or 
White Lake, was given the name of Stephanie. The 
farther progress to the N. was stopped by the rainy sea- 
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son, which laid the whole country under water. The 
expedition returned along the eastern shore of the 
Basso- Narok, and reached the Baringo Lake on the 
29th July, after a circuitous march through the country 
of the nomadic Turkana and along the dry bed of the 
Trguell River. There was no game to be had, and the 
carriers were obliged to live on berries and such plants 
as they could find. The coast of the Indian Ocean was 
reached at last, on the 25th October, near Mombaz. 

African Slavery and the Arabs. — In the Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung, No. 47, 1888, Mr. Paul Reichard gives 
the result of his observations on African slavery. He 
says in the first place that the native Africans maintain 
the trade much more than the Arabs, and that both mis- 
understand the European interference with it. A note- 
worthy fact is that from 80 to 98 per cent, of the genuine 
negroes are slaves, none but the chiefs and their relatives 
being free. Of the semi-nomadic tribe of the Wahaha 
nearly half the people are slaves ; while among the 
Somalis and the kindred Masai there are almost none. 
In Igonda, the capital of Ugunda, there were in 1880- 
1885, 6 freemen in a population of 500 or 600, and in 
Kakoma, out of 60 or 70 persons, 3 were freemen. In 
Mr. Reichard's own caravan, composed of 350 men, all 
but 3 were slaves ; and when, on his return march, he 
was joined by 300 others who wished to take advantage 
of his protection, only 2 of these were freemen. 

It follows that slaves must be well treated, first, be- 
cause the owner is naturally interested in his property, 
and secondly, because the slave, if abused, has only to 
run away and become a slave elsewhere. 
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The origin of African slavery is to be sought for, not 
in the oppression exercised by the chiefs, but in the 
universal insecurity and defencelessness of persons and 
property, so that the institution is rather a benefit than 
an evil ; and Mr. Reichard has never heard that any slave 
had been known to lament his bondage. 

Mr. Reichard's reasoning shows that he has kept his 
nature unspotted from the world, and is more guileless 
than any one but a slave-owner or a chief. Other men 
find it difficult to understand how there can be universal 
insecurity of persons and property without something 
very like oppression. 

The Arabs are not what Mr. Reichard calls slave- 
dealers. They are, first of all, traders in ivory, who have 
borrowed money at usurious rates of the Banians, or 
Indians, in Zanzibar, and find themselves unable to pay 
their debts. 

They take refuge in Central Africa, as other defaul- 
ters go to Canada, and begin their slave-business and 
planting on their own account ; and, being sharp traders, 
they do well at both. Their ways are intelligible to the 
negro, but he can make nothing of the Europeans. 
" They will not let us have slaves," he says, " but they 
have them. Look at the sailors on their ships ! Those 
poor fellows eat and drink and sleep at the word of 
command. They stand up and lie down, they run and 
they climb, just as they are ordered. We do better than 
that, for if we don't want to do anything, we leave it 
alone, and nobody meddles with us. Then the white 
men take the Arab ships with their slaves on board, that 
the Arabs bought with their own money, or captured at 
the risk of their own life ; and the whites must be very 
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bad men, to carry off the slaves without paying for 
them." 

There is but one way, in Mr. Reichard's opinion, to 
get rid of slavery, and that is to strip the chiefs of 
their power, to introduce order and security, and to 
possess the country. This is intelligible, if not new ; 
but who is to be the possessor ? 

Hunfalvy. — Dr. John de Hunfalvy, President of the 
Hungarian Geographical Society, died at Budapest on 
the 6th of December, 1888, in his sixty-ninth year. 

Hunfalvy was a member of the Royal Council, a 
Professor in the University, and an Associate of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and his name was held 
in honor abroad as well as at home. 

The Committee of the Hungarian Geographical 
Society speak not for themselves alone when they say : 
" What was perishable in him we confide to the earth, 
but his spirit will live in his works, even as his memory 
will endure in the hearts of his friends." 

The Eruption of Krakatoa and Subsequent Phenom- 
ena. Report of the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal 
Society. 4to. Triibner & Co., London, 1888. 

On the 17th January, 1884, the Royal Society ap- 
pointed a Committee of Six, with power to add to the 
number, " to collect the various accounts of the vol- 
canic eruption at Krakatoa, and attendant phenomena." 
As finally constituted, the Committee consisted of thir- 
teen members. 

Their work involved an immense amount of labor, 
which may be partly appreciated by those who consider 
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the closing sentences of the preface: "The Committee's 
first duty (and desire) was to collect facts. This duty 
we have all tried to discharge, and we have not only 
collected the facts, but have done our utmost to enable 
every one to verify them." 

It is not in the mass of material thrown out — for in 
this respect other volcanic eruptions have surpassed it — 
but in the terrible character of the explosions that the 
outbreak of Krakatoa appears to have no parallel. 
Prof. Judd accounts for the peculiarity of the phenom- 
ena in this eruption by the situation of the volcano 
and its liability to great inrushes of the waters of the 
sea. 

Of the ejected material, 5 per cent, was in the shape 
of compact lava and fragments from the side of the vent, 
and 95 per cent, consisted of pumice and dust. For 
more than a year after the eruption (Aug. 26, 1883), 
vessels sailing the Indian Ocean encountered this 
pumice, sometimes for days together. 

The atmospheric disturbances were registered at fifty- 
two stations, distributed through the world. 

Seven great air-waves were recorded, four outward 
from Krakatoa as a centre, and three return-waves. 
The first wave reached New York in 14 hours 35 min- 
utes from the time of its origin, and the second 37 hours 
47 minutes later ; and, taking the average of all the 
records, the velocities were from 674 to 726 miles an 
hour. 

To show the distances at which the sounds of the 
eruption were heard, Gen. Strachey makes a diagram of 
concentric circles drawn around Krakatoa at intervals 
of io°. The 30° line is touched, or nearly approached, 
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by Ceylon to the N. W., Perth and other stations in 
West and South Australia to the S. E., New Guinea to 
the E., and Manila to the N. E. Diego Garcia, in the 
Chagos group, almost due W. of Krakatoa, and Alice 
Springs, in South Australia, are beyond the 30 line, 
and Rodriguez, S. W. of Krakatoa, is beyond the 40 
line, or very nearly 3000 miles away. 

The account given by Mr. James Wallis, Chief Officer 
of Police at Rodriguez, is in these words : 

" On Sunday, the 26th, the weather was stormy, with 
heavy rain and squalls ; the wind was from S. E., blow- 
ing with a force of from 7 to 10, Beaufort scale. Sev- 
eral times during the night (26th-2 7th) reports were 
heard coming from the eastward, like the distant roars 
of heavy guns. These reports continued at intervals 
of between three and four hours until 3 p. m. on the 27th, 
and the last two were heard in the directions of Oyster 
Bay and Port Mathurie (Mathurin ?)." 

Capt. Wharton, R. N., comes to the conclusion that the 
sea disturbance was probably composed of two descrip- 
tions of waves ; long waves, which alone were marked 
by the automatic gauges, and came about every hour ; 
and short waves at irregular intervals, the speed of both 
being about the same. The velocities varied, according 
to the depth of the. sea and the obstacles offered to the 
passage of the wave by intervening islands, shoals, reefs, 
and headlands. Observations are tabulated from 48 
stations, 37 of them provided with self-acting gauges. 
The lowest rate recorded was 39 geog. miles an hour 
at Soerabaya, 465 geog. miles from Krakatoa. Only 
three other records show a rate below 50 miles an hour, 
and in much the largest number the speed was consid- 
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erably beyond 300 miles. For Colon the calculation 
gives 606, and for Honolulu 770 ; but Captain Wharton 
is satisfied that the disturbances noted in the Pacific, as 
well as at Colon and in New Zealand, had no connection 
or almost none with Krakatoa. 

The optical phenomena caused by the eruption did 
not entirely fade away until early in 1886. 

These appearances were unquestionably due to the 
action of a haze, composed of dust and vapors mixed, 
or of dust alone, from the volcano. Many similar in- 
stances have been known ; and on pp. 384-401 of the Re- 
port the Hon. Rollo Russell presents a list of analogous 
glow phenomena, associated with volcanic eruptions, and 
recorded between the years 1500 and 1886. Of these 
notices there are more than ninety.* 

To the many descriptions of the Krakatoa sunsets 
already published may be added the following, taken by 
Nature, of February 21, from Prjevalsky's "Fourth 
Journey to Central Asia : " "After a bright day which 
is here (in the Gobi) the usual state of the weather 
during the winter, light cirrus and cirro-stratus clouds 
appeared in the west, just before sunset, or immediately 
after. Probably they were floating all day long in the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, but became visible when 
the sun went below the horizon. Immediately after 
that, the whole of the western part of the sky became 
lighted by a bright cream light, which soon acquired a 
violet colour in the upper parts with stripes of shadows. 
At the same time the shadows of the night rose in the 

*Gen. J. Watts de Peyster has found in the Literary Miscellany and British 
Review for 1789 Berthelot's account of the strange skies seen after the eruption cf 
Skaptar Jokull in 1783. 
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east, dark lilac in the lower parts, and violet in the upper 
parts. The violet colour vanished by and by in the west, 
and a segment of bright orange appeared close by the 
horizon, on a cream back-ground. Sometimes it ac- 
quired a light red colour, but sometimes it became bright 
red or even blood-red. In the meantime the lilac colour 
disappeared in the east, and all the sky became of a gray- 
lilac colour. Amidst the changing colours in the west, 
Venus glowed like a diamond descending beneath the 
horizon at the time when the twilight, which lasted for 
about one hour and a half, came to an end. During 
nearly all that time the glow in the west was casting 
shadows, and all objects in the desert appeared in a fan- 
tastic light. The sunrise was accompanied by the same 
phenomena, but in a reverse order : sometimes the morn- 
ing twilight began with the appearance of a blood-red 
colour. At full noon the phenomena were less striking, 
and in the atmosphere of the Northern Ala-shan, which 
is charged with dust, we saw them less often than in the 
Central and Northern Gobi." 

The Report is thoroughly well done and admirably 
illustrated ; but why is Cumana regularly printed Cu- 
mana ? 

International Polar Expedition. Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the United States Expedition to Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, Grinnell Land, by Adolphus W. Greely, First 
Lieutenant, Fifth Cavalry, Acting Signal Officer and 
Assistant, Commanding the Expedition. \X.o. Vols, i 
and 2, Washington, 1888. 

This work is published by authority of the House of 
Representatives (the Senate concurring), and must, 
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therefore, be regarded as the official, definitive Report 
of the expedition to Lady Franklin Bay. 

Leaving out the details of various physical observa- 
tions, the net result of the expedition was the attain- 
ment by Lieut. Lockwood, in Lat. 83 24' N., Long. 
40 46' W., of the highest latitude ever yet reached. 
This gives a kind of title to distinction and to remem- 
brance. 

For the conduct of the expedition, its incidents and 
the life led by those who belonged to it, as all these are 
here described, the less said the better. The rumors 
of strange and fearful things done by the men of the 
party may be passed over ; but the record published by 
the commander calls for a word or two. He has sur- 
vived to tell his own story of his relations with the rest, 
and the men who never returned from the wilderness 
have no one to speak for them. This is a misfortune 
for their memory, and, possibly, a greater misfortune for 
their commander. 

To name but two of them, Private Henry and Dr. 
Pavy, if they were alive, might have something to say 
for themselves, and Gen. Greely might find it proper to 
correct or to modify what he has printed concerning 
them. Henry seems to have been alone in the world, 
but' Octave Pavy was not without friends. He is re- 
membered by all those who knew him as not more 
remarkable for his great intelligence and his accomplish- 
ments than for his manliness and his honorable conduct. 

Gen. Greely's last word about the dead man is that 
he was a Bohemian. The word is easily written, but it 
is not always used in a definite sense. The Chief Signal 
Officer undoubtedly means to say that Pavy was not a 
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martinet ; and this may be admitted. One statement 
must be given in the author's own words : " The most 
unfortunate experience of the month for me was the 
detection, on December 3, of Dr. Pavy purloining the 
extra food of Sergeant Elison (Pavy's patient). The 
detection occurred when the party were asleep and in 
total darkness, and Dr. Pavy was ignorant that I knew 
of his action." Report, Vol. i,p. 74. 

The human infirmities, exasperated by ill-health and 
privation and the incessant fret of temper under trying 
conditions, will account for much ; but this story is not 
to be believed. The charitable explanation of it is that 
Gen. Greely, himself a sick man at the time, took the 
figments of a heated brain for facts. It is none the less 
clear that his papers ought to have been submitted to 
careful criticism and selection before it was thought 
proper to publish them in any form under the authority 
of the Government. 



The National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 1 , No. 1 . 

Washington, 1888. 

The Washington Society has made an excellent be- 
ginning. This first publication is very well printed and 
illustrated, and the articles, six in number, are all full of 
interest. President Hubbard leads with an Introductory 
Address that covers a wide field, and may be called 
revolutionary in character. It gives a shock to old asso- 
ciations to meet Cyrene on the Nile, exactly under the 
Tropic, and the allusion a little farther on to the law of 
Matthews is a trifle dim, for there does not seem to be, 
at first sight, any direct connection between the fecund- 
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ity of fish and a Justice of the Supreme Court ; but all 
men do not see things in the same way. 

Prof. Davis's article on " Geographic Methods in Geo- 
logic Investigation " is illustrated, in a sense, by Mr. 
McGee's paper on the " Classification of Geographic 
Forms by Genesis," though the ideas of the latter suf- 
fer under the weight of his vocabulary. In one instance, 
at least, on p. 36, he has invented a new term : roches 
de moutonndes. 

Gen. Greely and Prof. Everett Hayden give the his- 
tory of the great storm, March n-14, 1888, with four 
colored charts, showing the meteorological conditions 
for each day at noon, Greenwich mean time, one Track 
Chart, and a Barometer Diagram. 

Mr. Herbert B. Ogden reviews the work of the Coast 
Survey from its creation in 1807, and Mr. Henry Gan- 
nett' s account of the Survey and Map of Massachusetts 
closes the number. 

Rarely does a new Association show so much promise. 

Princeton College Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 
1 889. Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Princeton College Bulletin is edited by the Presi- 
dent and Members of the Faculty, and will deal edito- 
rially and through signed articles with the educational 
questions that affect the general interest. This first 
number gives, besides the President's address at the 
opening of the College in September, 1888, a number 
of notes on literary and scientific subjects. One of 
these, on p. 23, calls for more ample information. Prof. 
Frothingham, it is said, has found in the writings of 
James, Bishop of Edessa (c. 700 A. D.), a passage which 
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evidently refers to the continent of America. It would 
be a pleasure to see this passage, if it is couched in 
language not unworthy of the Episcopal dignity. 

Eskimo of Hudson s Strait. By F. F. Payne. To- 
ronto : i88g. Pamphlet, 8vo. 

Mr. Payne's pamphlet is an Extract from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian Institute, and gives the result 
of his observations during a residence of thirteen months 
among the Eskimo, and principally those at Cape Prince 
of Wales. 

Their way of life is regular. Two meals a day are 
taken, one upon rising in the morning, the other just be- 
fore retiring, and Mr. Payne thinks they waste nothing. 
They steal with great adroitness, and like nothing better 
than to find a cache some one has made, when they all 
go in and eat up the food. Sometimes they return 
stolen articles, but always expect pay for their honesty 
and are indignant if it is refused. Cleanliness they hardly 
know, but they enjoy washing their faces with soap in 
the warmer weather as a kind of play. They smoke 
whenever they can, and prize tobacco very highly. 

They are of a merry disposition and are always ready 
to laugh. At the same time, their amusements are few ; 
throwing the harpoon at a mark, wrestling and running, 
and a game something like a tilting-match. In a snow- 
house built for the purpose, with a central pillar, an 
ivory ring is suspended from the roof, and the men try 
to put their spears through it as they walk quickly 
round the pillar. During Mr. Payne's stay, foot-ball 
was introduced, the ball being a walrus-bladder covered 
with leather. Men and women took part in the game, 
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the latter with their children on their backs. The girls 
have their dolls, made of sticks, and play at keeping- 
house and giving dolls' parties. 

The Eskimo has generally but one wife and seems to 
be careful in providing for his family. A curious cus- 
tom on the Strait is that if a married man is considered 
to be worthy of death for some offence, the one who ac- 
cepts the office of executioner assumes the care of the 
criminal's wife and children. Ugaluk, one of Mr. Payne's 
men, had a second wife who had come to him in this way. 

The Eskimo believe in a heaven and a hell, the 
former the abode of those who tell the truth in this life, 
while the liars are sent to hell. Heaven is where the 
sky and earth meet, to the southward, a place where 
there is no snow and plenty to eat, without any work ; 
but in hell it is very cold, with continual snow, and hard 
work. Ugaluk said that his people offered up prayers, but 
Mr. Payne never saw this done. The dead are buried 
along the coast, a favorite place being an island to which 
the foxes and wolves have no access. Monuments, 
sometimes ten feet high, are built over the graves, and 
offerings are made to the departed. 

Mr. Payne found two cannons on the shore near Cape 
Prince of Wales, and in them a number of bullets, shot 
and rubbish, put there, he was told, for the use of the 
spirits. 

The Unknown Horn of Africa. An Exploration 
from Berbera to the Leopard River. By F. L. fames, 
M.A.,F.R. G. S. With A dditions by f Godfrey Thrupp, 
M.R.C.S. Map and Illustrations. London, 1888. 

Mr. James's party, composed of 10 Europeans and 
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20 Somalis, started from Berbera, the Somali port on 
the Gulf of Aden, at the end of November, 1884, for 
the interior. The farthest point reached was a little 
beyond Barri, about 350 miles from Berbera, in a direc- 
tion W. of S. The return was along a line, nowhere 
more than 65 miles to the W. of the first. 

The objects of the Expedition were principally sport 
and science, with an eye to commerce in the future, 
Mr. James expressing the hope in his preface that the 
direct British influence, " if not territory," may at no 
distant date extend from the land he and his companions 
were the first to explore to the present southern bound- 
ary of the British East African Company's Country. If 
the Somalis offer no objection to the fruition of this 
hope, other men may well be satisfied. 

The journey is described in a lively and entertaining 
style. Some time before starting Mr. James met Sir 
Richard Burton and quoted to him the advice given by 
M. Antoine d'Abbadie, a most experienced East African 
traveller, in the words : " Feel your way, but never tell 
where you are going." " Do nothing of the kind," said 
Burton, in his direct, if not high-bred English : " Give 
out your goal at once, and don't attempt to dodge nig- 
gers." Mr. James followed Burton's rule and thinks 
well of it. The other rule may have been as good, but 
the anecdote is worth remembering as an illustration of 
the value of experience. 

Each Somali, when he signed the contract for the 
journey, bound himself by oath to divorce his wife, if he 
failed to keep his engagement, and Mr. James was 
assured that this tremendous obligation would hold a 
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Somali when nothing else would. The men behaved 
fairly well throughout the journey. 

Things were less pleasant with the native tribes. 
These were all eager to turn an honest penny by beg- 
ging, or, if that failed, by threatening violence ; but 
vigilance and firmness carried the travellers through 
with safety. The medicine-chest was also a great bless- 
ing, for the Somalis will take anything in the way of 
drugs. 

Mr. James saw quite enough to convince him that the 
explorer in Somali-land should be always on his guard. 

The natives, he believes, are not to be trusted ; but 
he does not report the native opinion of the Europeans. 
He and his party must have been wonderful to men who 
knew nothing of tobacco and fire-arms. 

For about 70 miles, as far as Burao, the road was an 
ascent to the edge of a table-land, the Haud, which 
affords no water in the winter season for a distance of 
more than 200 miles. The camels travelled this long 
way in thirteen days, without drinking a drop of water 
until they reached the wells of Gerloguby. These wells 
were dug in the solid rock, no one knows when or by 
whom ; and beyond them the country was more prom- 
ising. 

At Barri, on the Leopard River (Webbe Shebeyli), 
the land was covered with flocks and herds, and the 
trees were magnificent. 

The people were no longer Somalis, but a race of ne- 
gro type, called Adone, and described as diabolically 
ugly, and only the rulers were of Somali blood. Mr. 
James accepts the story told him that the Somali con- 
querors were driven out, but that some of them were 
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allowed to remain and rule the country ; an arrangement 
which implies magnanimity on both sides, or extreme 
innocence on one. 

The illustrations, some of them beautifully colored, 
and the Appendix with its very full descriptions of ani- 
mal and plant life, add greatly to the value of the work. 

Christophe Colomb, Franfais, Corse et Calvais, Etude 
Historique sur la Patrie du Grand Amiral de V Ocdan, 
par V Abbe" J. Peretti, de Muro. 8vo. 

Paris et Bastia, 1888. 

The Abbe Peretti says in his preface that he believes 
his readers will be convinced : 

"1. That no historical question is surrounded with 
more uncertainty and mystery than the question of the 
origin of Christopher Columbus ; 

2. That this mystery constitutes a relative proof in 
favor of Calvi as his birthplace, a spot which, further- 
more, has the strongest probabilities on its side ; 

3. That the unconscious testimony of Giustiniani, of 
Foglietta and of Casoni, does away with all uncertainty 
on this point, and proves, with all the clearness that can 
be asked for in history, that Christopher was a Corsican 
and a native of Calvi." 

Credo quia absurdum. — The readers who are con- 
vinced of the first proposition must be confounded by 
the last ; and if, as the second proposition maintains, the 
mystery is a proof, what does any man want with prob- 
abilities or unconscious testimony ? 

The Abbe has but lately become a citizen of Calvi, 
and the zeal of his house hath eaten him up. 

There are 500 pages in his book, and much fine writ- 
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ing, but there is not one argument that will bear exami- 
nation. He puts his own meaning on allusions and ob- 
scure references, and this he has a right to do ; but his 
reader has also a right to reject his meaning. 

Mr. Peretti's conclusion bears unconscious testimony 
to his lack of appreciation of what constitutes evidence : 
" In laying down the pen, we believe that there is but 
one way to dispute the claim of the little city of Calvi 
to the honour of having given birth to Christopher 
Columbus ; and that is to produce the registration of his 
birth, or something equivalent, as we ourselves have 
done." 

We shall know much more about Columbus within the 
next few years ; and, since it is certain that a man must 
be born somewhere, it is quite possible that evidence may 
be brought to light to prove that the great Admiral was 
born in Elba, or in Corsica, or, perhaps in Paris. 

Whatever may have been his birthplace, men will con- 
tinue to believe that he was an Italian, in spite of the 
book on which the Abbe Peretti has wasted so much 
time and labor. 

TITLES OF PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 

Amsterdam. — Kon. Nederlanolsch Aardrijkskundig Ge- 
nootschap, Tijdschrift. 
The Island of Urk (in the Zuyder Zee)— The 
Boundary Between the Netherlands Territory 
in Borneo and that of the North Borneo Com- 
pany — Communications relating to the Scien- 
tific Examination of the Key Islands and of 
Flores — A Letter of Van der Kellen's on 
Gambos (Angola) and Its Inhabitants — Dr. 
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H. F. C. Ten Kate's Letter on His Visit to 
New Mexico and Mexico. 
Berlin. — Gesellschaft filr Erdkunde, Verhandlungen 
der. 

Land and People in Ancient and Modern Egypt — 
The Settlements and the Trade of the Morea 
— A Festival of the Dead among the Borord 
Indians — The Surface Formations of the Con- 
go Basin. 
Mittheilungen von Forschungsreisenden und Gelehrten 
aus den Deutschen Schutzgebieten. 

Reports from the Togo Country : by Von Francois, 
Puttkamer, Wolf and others ; Measurements 
of Elevations by the Wolf Expedition, Mete- 
orological Observations at Adado (Bismarck- 
burg, 220 miles from the coast and 2330 feet 
above the sea) — Reports from the Kamerun 
Region, by Zintgraff, Tappenbeck, Weissen- 
born and Braun, on the Cultivation of Euro- 
pean Vegetables, the Zoological Results, etc. 
— Journey in the Back Country of Togo-Land ; 
Measurements of Elevation and Determina- 
tions of Latitude — Zintgraff's Expedition to the 
Source of the Calabar, or Grand River — Re- 
marks on the Map of the Route from Barombi 
Station to Banyang (Kamerun) — Kund's Ex- 
pedition — Report of Meyer and Baumann in 
Usambara (East Africa). 
Deutsche Kolonialzeitung. 

Events in German East Africa — The Emin-Pasha 
Movement — Kiloa in 1506-1508 — The Block- 
ade of the East-African Coast — African Slav- 
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ery and the Arab Rule — Santa Fe in the Ar- 
gentine Republic — The Rescue of the Em- 
ploye's of Lewa — The Apostolic Vicariate of 
the Nyanza Lake — The Relations of the Togo 
Region — German Vitu - Land — German and 
English Settlements — The Debate in the 
Reichstag — The Slave Trade in the Red Sea 
— A Practical Glance at Quinine — The Trou- 
bles in Samoa — German Planters for the Ger- 
man Colonies — An " Accession Treaty " with 
Zanzibar — Karema (on the Eastern Shore of 
Lake Tanganika) — Bolivia — Against the Slave 
Trade — Prohibitory Duties on the Niger — 
Documents Relating to the Rising in East 
Africa — Right Across Africa under the Ger- 
man Flag. 

Boston. — Appalachia. 

Ypsilon Peak (Colorado) — Two in the Alpine 
Pastures — Mountains Near New Zealand 
Notch— The Crater of Mt. Misery, St. Kitts — 
On Snow-Shoes at Jackson — An Exploration 
in the Pilot Range — Some Adirondack Paths. 

Brussels. — Socie'te' Royale Beige de Geographie, Bulletin. 
A Scientific Expedition to the Caucasus — An Ex- 
cursion in Campine (region between Antwerp 
and Limburg) — Colonization and Emigration. 
Le Mouvement Gdographique. 

The Belgian Enterprises on the Congo — The Con- 
quest of the Congo : the Story of Ten Years, 
1878-1888 — The Stanley Expedition — The 
News From Stanley — The Problem of the 
Lukuga — The Question of the Lomami — The 
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Ivory Trade- Count Teleki's Explorations in 
Africa — The Congo Railroad. 

Buenos Aires. — Instituto Geogrdfico Argentino, Boletin. 
Exploration of Patagonia — The Map and Atlas of 
the Argentine Republic — Expedition to the 
Province of Matto Grosso (sent out by the 
Geographical Society of Rio de Janeiro in 
May, 1888). 

Edinburgh. — Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

Sketch of the History of Telegraphic Communi- 
cation between the United Kingdom and India 
— Journey in the Vice-Consular District of 
Chiengmai (in the Lao country, 400 miles N. 
N. W. of Bangkok) — The Inland Ice of Green- 
land — Obituary (Jacques de Brazza) — Note on 
the Karun River, Persia — The Andamans and 
Andamanese — Preliminary Note on the Geo- 
logical Structure of the Sindang-Barang Dis- 
trict, on the South Coast of Java — The Trans- 
vaal, or South African Republic — The Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Gotha. — Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

On the Chalk Region near the Pyramids of Gizeh 
(Dr. Schweinfurth) — General Prjevalsky's 
Fourth Journey of Exploration in Central Asia 
— The Formation of Transverse Valleys — The 
Mean Height of the Land and the Mean Depth 
of the Sea — The Geographical Distribution of 
Mean Wind-Velocity in the United States — 
The Universal Adoption of the Gregorian Cal- 
endar — The Division of River Regions by the 
Principal Water-Shed of the Earth — Clima- 
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tological Observations in Costa Rica up to 
1888 — Ratios of Temperature on the North- 
eastern Coast of Labrador — Usambara. 

London. — Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings. 

The Niger Delta — The Key, or Ke, Islands (S. of 
Dutch New Guinea) — A Note on the Con- 
servative Action of Glaciers — A Journey to 
Southern Morocco and the Atlas Mountains — 
A Visit to Sheshouan (60 miles S. of Tetuan, 
Morocco) — A Journey from British Honduras 
to Santa Cruz, Yucatan — Nilometers — Jour- 
ney from Natal to Bihe and Benguella, and 
thence across the Central Plateau of Africa 
to the Sources of the Zambesi and Congo — 
Further Exploration in the Regions Bordering 
upon the Papuan Gulf — Note on the Origin 
and Orthography of River Names in Further 
India. 
Nature. 

Prjevalsky's Fourth Journey to Central Asia — 
The Coral Reefs of the Peninsula of Sinai — 
How Rain is Formed — The Earthquake at 
Ban-dai-San, Japan — The Law of Storms in 
China — A Volcanic Sea-Wave (N. of New 
Guinea, March 13, 1888) — The Earthquake at 
Edinburgh (Jany. 18, 1889) — The Report of 
the Krakatao Committee of the Royal Society. 

Madrid. — Revista de Geografia Comercial. 

Spanish Immigration into the Philippines — The 
Island of Paragua — The Western Sahara — 
Fighig and the Moorish-Algerian Frontier — 
Spain in the Gulf of Guinea — The Importance 
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and the Future of the Mariana (Ladrones) 
Islands — Commerce and Caravans in the West- 
ern Sahara — The Congo Free State — Foreign 
Commerce of Spain — Geographers in the 
Ministerial Departments — Questions Concern- 
ing the Philippines — The Province of Vizcaya 
— Blockade of the East African Coast — Span- 
ish and Portuguese Wines in Germany — Mu- 
seum of Agriculture and Forestry in Lisbon- 
Chambers of Commerce — The Treasures of 
the Incas — The Muni Question (between Spain 
and France concerning territory on the Afri- 
can coast near the Gaboon) — The Province of 
Corufla — The Trade of Japan with Spain and 
the Philippines. 

Manchester. — Manchester Geographical Society, Jour- 
nal of the. 
A Recent Journey from Lamu to Golbanti in the 
Galla Country — The Heart of Europe as 
viewed from a Railway Train, with Notes of a 
Visit to Constantinople and Other Places in 
the Ottoman Empire — Victoria — Water Sup- 
ply to Large Towns — The Arabs in Central 
Africa — Notes on the Nyassa Region of East 
Africa— Correspondence — Portugal and Africa 
— Manchuria. 

M ilan. — UEsplorazione Commercials 

Lessons in Commercial Geography — Emin Pasha 
and Capt. Casati — The Western Sahara — Cor- 
respondence : S. Paulo (Brazil) and Suez — 
Santa Fe (Argentine Republic) and Its First 
Census — The Bamboo — Roman Letter — Tu- 
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nis — The Future of the Italian Lemon in 
America — Colonial Massowah — African Notes 
— Trade in Liquors in Northern Africa — Prin- 
cipal Products of Central Africa. 
Naples. — Societa Africana d' Italia, Bollettino. 

African Questions — Slaves in Africa — The Anti- 
Slavery Committees — Africa at War — A Visit 
to Lavigerie — Emin Pasha and Capt. Casati. 
New York. — Science. 

French Kongo — The Development of Commerce 
on the Kongo — Africa, Its Past and Future. 
Paris. — Socie'td de Ge'ographie, Bulletin. 

Report made the 15th April, 1888, on the Com- 
petition for the Annual Prize — Journey across 
the Western Sahara and Southern Morocco, 
by Camille Douls — New Researches on the 
Origin of the name of America (Jules Marcou) 
— Gen. J. T. Walker's Letter on Dutreuil de 
Rhins's Notice of Tibet, and Reply of M. 
Dutreuil de Rhins — The Geographical Distri- 
bution and Density of Population in France — 
The Euphrates Valley Railway — The Island 
of Reunion. 
Compte Rendu. 

Ascent of Mt. Ararat — The Dome of the Rock (at 
Jerusalem) — Francois Bernier (the Oriental 
Traveller) — Journey to the Salt Mines of 
Iletzk (40 miles S. S. W. of Orenburg) — 
Semionoff's Journey in Turkestan — The River 
Wheme (the boundary between Porto Novo 
and Dahomey) — The Lake Liba Country — 
Identification of the Hydrographical Basin 
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of Central Tunisia with that of the ancient 
Triton — Map of Cambodia and Dictionary of 
the Khmer Language — Journey to Bambook 
and Foota-Jallon — The Origin of the name Sfax 
— The H emenway Archaeological Expedition — 
A Manuscript of D'Alembert's — The Prime 
Meridian (of Jerusalem) — M. Varat in Corea 
— Capt. Binger in the Western Sudan — Itiner- 
aries of the Congo region — Climate and Races 
of Western Africa (by M. Paul Barret) — 
France under the Valois and the first Bourbons 
— Map of the Caucasus — The Transcaspian 
Railway — The Map of Madagascar — Alsace, 
the Country and Its Inhabitants — The Dyna- 
mometer of the Hirondelle (the Prince of 
Monaco's Yacht.) 

Rio de Janeiro. — Revista do Observatorio. 
The Climatology of Brazil. 

Rome. — Societa Geografica Italiana, Bollettino. 

Excursion into the Gimma Country (S. Abyssinia) 
— Volcanoes and Earthquakes in the Isthmian 
Region of Central America — Letter from Ha- 
rar — Six Months in Madagascar — Emin Pasha 
and Capt. Casati — Barret's History of the 
Western Sudan — On the Meaning of the Word 
Pendenza (slope) — A Lunar Rainbow and Fata 
Morgana — Galli's Map of Italy — From Cu- 
cuhy to Manaos — Explorations of Borelli (in 
Abyssinia) — An Excursion in Basutoland — 
Roblet's Map of Madagascar — The Province of 
S. Paulo (Brazil) — Studies for the Columbus 
Collection (now making for the year 1892). 
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Turin. — Cosmos. 

Report of the Italian Vice-Consul at Montevideo 
on the Condition of Uruguay — Nachtigal's 
Travels in the Sahara and the Sudan — The 
Second Expedition of von den Steinen to the 
Xingu — Younghusband's Journey from Man- 
churia to Kashmir — From Assab Bay to Shoa. 
Vienna. — Kais. Konigl. Geographischen Gesellschaft, 
Mittheilungen der. 

On the Regularly Recurring Variations of Surface 
in Lakes and Enclosed Seas — The Climatic 
Conditions of Silesia — The Religious Concep- 
tions of the Ilocans (in the Island of Luzon) 
— Remarks on the Map of the Middle Congo — 
Annam and French Cochin-China — A Descrip- 
tion of the Aurora Borealis from the 12th or 
13th Century. 
Deutsche Rundschau filr Geographie und Statistik. 

Mountains and Rivers of the Lands in the South 
of the Hawash — Athens — The Arabs in Cen- 
tral Africa — Contributions to the History of 
the Development of Cartography — Conversa- 
tions with Stanley (by Paolo Mantegazza) — 
Trade-Routes for the Commerce of the World 
— The Bosnian Dwelling — Settlements of the 
Germans in the Country described by Tacitus 
in his Germania — The German Language in 
Southern Brazil. 
Washington. — National Geographic Magazine. 

Introductory Address by the President — Geogra- 
phic Methods in Geologic Investigation — 
Classification of Geographic Forms by Genesis 
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— The Great Storm of March 11 to 14, 1888 — 
The Survey of the Coast — The Survey and 
Map of Massachusetts. 



